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By the treaties concluded between the United States and the 
Indians, at Spring Wells, St Mary’s, and Saginaw, we acquir- 
ed the larger and better part of the Michigan peninsula. 
But we had not yet gotten the whole—and as the Indian 
tribes had melted away until they were too few to hunt 
through the land reserved by them, and the game was getting 
very scarce, our national rulers, who, in their purchases of 
territory, illustrate the “nil actum credens, dum quid superes- 
set agendum” admirably, thought it might be well to “ extin- 
guish the Indian title” to so much of the territory between 
the Lakes and the northern boundary of Indiana, as it still 
embraced. Accordingly, Governor Cass and Solomon Sibley 
were appointed, in 1821, commissioners to meet the Indians 
at Chicago, and make the contemplated purchase; Mr 
Schoolcraft was secretary of the commission, and this vol- 
ume is the record of his journey from Detroit to Chicago. 
The commissioners chose rather a circuitous route ;—the In- 
dian trail, from the sources of the Raisin to Chicago, is com- 
puted to be about three hundred miles, but they saw fit to go 
down the Wabash to Shawnee-town, thence across Illinois to 
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St Louis, and thence up the Illinois to Chicago,—which, as 
we should judge from the map, about quadrupled their jour- 
ney. But Mr Schoolcraft has made so pleasant a book out 
of his experiences, that we should not have found fault had 
his travels, and this record of them, been much longer. The 
country threugh which his course lay, is interesting on man 
accounts ; he appears to be an excellent observer, and tells 
well what he sees. ‘There is no affectation about him—unless 
it be in an occasional preference of scientific terms over com- 
mon words, which mean precisely the same thing,—and in its 
literary character, the volume is highly respectable, and 
creditable to its author. In the Introduction Mr Schoolcraft 
describes his work so accurately, that we will use his own 
words. 

This work does not aspire to the graver character of elementary 
compositions, either in geography or statistics, in natural science, or in 
moral research, while its details will occasionally partake of each. A 
narrative of daily events, will be interspersed with historical, descriptive, 
and practical observations, with accounts of what the country has been, 
and speculations respecting what it will be, and with such “ appliances to 
boot” as the time or the subject may suggest. With these we shall 
blend notices of the physical resources of the country; more especially 
in reference to the sciences of mineralogy and geology, and such pass- 
ing remarks on the still imperfectly described manners and customs of 
the Indian tribes, as we can feel a confidence in presenting. To be faithful 
in what we advance, will be to compass our highest aim. Thoughts 
committed to paper in the hurry of voyaging, often by the light of a 
camp-fire at night, and literally revised “in the depths of the wilder- 
ness,” will not be expected to bring to the classical scholar, either the 
charms of diction, or the exactness of literary ease. With these remarks 
the reader will be enabled to follow us in the description of the voyage 
more understandingly ; and we shall only entreat that he will not take 
it ill, if the narration becomes tedious, when the journey is so. 


The voyagers, having provided themselves with a light 
travelling eanoe, sailed along the southern shore of Erie, and 
after a gale, which exposed them to some danger, they reach- 
ea Maumee bay. ‘The first and second chapters contain 
long accounts of the Indian wars of that vicinity. Perha 
Mr Schoolcraft tells nothing, or very little, that is aksolutely 
new, but his relations are interesting. The following para- 
graph may serve to show how well the human character 
adapts itself to all kinds of circumstances and exigencies. 
If this heroic wife and mother had lived where the war- 
hoop was never heard and the dangers and horrors of In- 
dian warfare never reached, the strongest traits of her char- 
acter might have never been developed and known. 
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On the 24th, the dwelling-house of a Mr John Merril, in Nelson 
County, Kentucky, was attacked by a party of eight Indians. Mr 
Merril vas first alarmed by the barking of his dog. On going to the 
doer he received the fire of the assailants, which broke his right leg 
and arm. They now attempted to enter the house, but were anticipat- 
ed in their movement by Mrs Merril and her daughter, who closed the 
door in so effectual a manner as to keep them at bay. They next be- 
gan to hew a passage through the door, and one of the warriors attempt- 
ed to enter through the aperture: but the resolute mother seizing an 
axe, gave him a fatal blow upon the head, and then with the assistance 
of her daughter drew his body in. His companions without, not ap- 
prized of his fate, but supposing him successful, followed through the 
same aperture, and four of the number were thus killed before their 
mistake was discovered. They now retired a few moments, but soon 
returned, and renewed their exertions to force the house. Despairing 
of entering by the door, they climbed upon the roof, and made an effort 
to descend by the chimney. Mr Merril now dirccted his little son to 
empty the contents of a feather-bed upon the fire, which soon caused 
so dense and pungent a smoke, as nearly to suffocate those who had 
made this desperate attempt, and two of them tell into the fire-place. 
The moment was critical; the mother and daughter could not quit 
their stations at the door; and the husband, though groaning with his 
broken leg and arm, rousing every exertion, seized a billet of wood, and 
with repeated blows despatched the two half-smothered Indians. In the 
meantime the mother had repelled a fresh assault upon the door, and 
severely wounded one of the persons who attempted simultaneously to 
enter there, while the others descended the chimney. 


These things occurred in 1793. _ It is interesting to con- 
trast with such passages those which tell how the theatre of 
these horrors appears now. 


The road is carried along the immediate banks of the stream, seldom 
deviating so far as completely to exclude it from the eye. We were 
pleased to see, where recent openings had been made in the forest, that 
the farmers had evinced the good taste to leave a number of the tallest 
and finest oaks, elms, and honey-locusts, as shade trees. Wherever the 
trees had been indiscriminately felled, the marly character of the soil, 
covered with a coat of impalpable dust, united to the great heat of the 
weather, rendered our progress slow and oppressive. 

A short distance above Presque Isle, we turned from our way to in- 
spect the construction of a newly finished grist-mill, driven by horse- 
power, and built on the principle of the inclined plane ;—a method 
which is daily coming in vogue, in those level parts of the western 
country, where waterfalls are rarely to be found. It is recommended 
by the simplicity of its mechanism, and great cheapness; two impor- 
tant considerations in a district of country, in which neither money 
nor mechanics can be said to be superabundant. Here, the gentlemen 
from Fort Meigs took leave of us, and left us to reflect how much we 
stood in need of their remarks and experience in the subsequent parts 
of our journey. 

A series of well-enclosed and well-cultivated farms, characterizes this 
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part of the valley for a number of miles; and we have seldom observy- 
ed in any part of the Western States, such luxuriant and extensive 
fields of Indian corn. Although it was but the beginning of July, man 
of the stalks of this grain were above six feet in height, and had Hd 
ready put forth the silky tassel, which indicates the formation of the 
grain. Potatoes, cucumbers, and pumpkins were here in blossom ; and 
the mature growth of various pot herbs gave promise of an early and 
plenteous reward of horticultural labour. 


The party proceed up the Maumee, cross the portage at 
Fort Wayne, and go down the Wabash. All this is travelled 
country, and there are many accounts of it; but Mr School- 
craft goes on, describing the most striking scenes which his 
voyage presents, and telling various anecdotes and stories, 
which the spots he passes by suggest to him,—and the reader 
accompanies him always without weariness and generally 
with pleasure. 

A frequent mistake of their Canadian boatmen, in this 
part of the voyage, suggests to Mr Schoolcraft the following 


remarks. 


We here had occasion to observe the repetition of an amusing mis- 
take of our canoemen, who are Canadian Frenchmen, and of course 
Roman Catholics, with respect to the public buildings erected for coun- 
ty purposes, at the numerous towns we have passed ;—which they never 
fail to admire as being most commodions chapels.* 

It isa little remarkable that the emigrants from New Eng- 
land should so easily lose the habit of religious exercises, 
and, if we may so speak, the taste for these customs, which one 
would expect to have become fixed by the constant usage of 
many generations ; but so it seems to be. . At home, scarcely 
one of the many emigrants who go to people the Western 
Wilderness, was without his own seat in his meeting- 


én 





“* But does not this trifling incident prove more than the mere visual aberrance 
of unlettered peasants ? Does it not indicate one of those traits in the character of 
a people which may be seized upon to mark a predominance of national customs 
or manners—to distinguish an American from a striking French custom? When 
the latter plant a colony, or found a settlement, one of the earliest and most impor- 
tant preliminaries regards the means of ensuring the speedy erection of a house of 
worship. The chape) of the cross, Jike the tabernacle of Judah, is first set up. 
Happy would it be if we were always equally attentive to this subject, in the foun- 
dation of our infant towns and settlements—we allude, more particularly, to those 
west of the Alleghanies. Our first public edifice is a court-house, a jail, thena 
school-house, perhaps an academy, where religious exercises may be occasionally 
held ; but a house of public worship is the result of a more mature state of the set- 
tlement. If we have sometimes been branded as litigious, it is not altogether with- 


out foundation: and, notwithstanding the very humble estimate which foreign re- 
viewers have been pleased to make of our literary character and attainments, we 
are inclined to think there is still more likelihood of our obtaining the reputation of 


a Jearned, than of a pious people.” 
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house, and scarcely one was unaccustomed to the religious 
usages of our land. Yet many abe grt families of our 
yeomanry seek a new home, and gather themselves into 
villages and till their farms, and have their court-houses and 
school-houses, without any house devoted to religious meet- 
ings, and without any regular administration of religious or- 


dinances. 
There is, on page 158, an anecdote illustrative of another 


trait in the Yankee character. 


The conversation now led to the various traits of character displayed 
by emigrants; whose locus natalis was thus clearly to be ascertained, 
Several jocose remarks on New England manners had been indulged. 
Some years ago, said General Taylor, Henry Clay and myself made an 
excursion upon the Wabash, above Fort Harrison. On descending the 
river, one evening, about the time we began to think of stopping for 
the night, we met a soldier who had killed a fine goose with his rifle, 
and, demanding his price, readily paid it. We stopped, a short distance 
below, at the house of a Yankee emigrant, to whom we presented our 
game. We took tea, rather at his solicitation than from any inclina- 
tion of hunger, and lodged there. On getting up very early the follow- 
ing morning, we were just on the point of embarking, before it occurred 
to us, that our entertainer might expect payment for the tea, although, 
as is customary with us, we presumed he would accept nothing. On 
inquiry, he promptly stated his charges, which were as promptly paid ; 
but the incident afterward afforded us a subject for laughter, when re- 
flecting how narrowly we had escaped going off without paying our bill. 
We supposed, in the evening, the goose would have satisfied him for the 
tea. “But is it possible, General Taylor,” replied Governor Cass, 
“that Henry Clay, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and yourself, should think of travelling through the 
western country, and expect to pay your bills in geese!” And this was 
the best defence we could make for Yankee parsimony ; for it must be 
acknowledged, the anecdote is quite illustrative of eastern providence. 


The account of the lead mines of Missouri is minute and 
interesting. It places within reach of all, important informa- 
tion respecting this source of national wealth, and—so long 
as wars are fashionable and are carried on as they now are— 
this instrument of national security. The mines have been 
worked for a long period, but rather by farmers than miners ; 
and hence there has not only been a great waste of effort and 
of material, but a very defective system of operations has 
become established. Certain rules and practices are fixed 
and universally recognised, and they have become as obliga- 
tory as the Stannary laws of Cornwall]. In smelting the ore, 
no fuel but wood can be used, as coal has not been discovered 
in the country. Atno very distant period the ore must be 
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carried down to the Mississippi, and smelted with the coal 
upon its banks, as it will cost tee to carry the dross of the ore 
to the river than coal to the mines, and the metal must go to the 
river at allevents. ‘These mines are national property, having 
been reserved in the sales of public lands; they are Seuete by 
the executive authority at a rent of one tenth of the produce, 
payable in lead. It is said that the leases are very eagerly 
sought. ‘The country where the mines are situated is less 
barren than mining countries usually are; most of it is well 
suited to the cultivation of the cerealia. The following pas- 
sage compares the produce of these mines with those of other 
countries. 

The greatest lead mines on the globe, according to Professor Jame- 
son, are those of Great Britain, which produce an annual quantity of 
250,000 quintals. The next in point of importance are those of the 
several kingdoms and states of Germany. France yields 60,000 quin- 
tals; Spain 32,000; and Russia 10,000. Although we have estimated, 
from imperfect data, the quantity of lead raised from the earth in Mis- 
souri, at about 25,000 quintals per annum, yet it must appear evident, 


that the mineral capacities of the country are adequate to employ 
profitably almost any amount of labour that can be applied to them. 


On the 17th of August the Commissioners met the Indian 
Council at Chicago, and although the Indians at first perem- 
torily refused to sell their lands, they were, after a negotia- 
tion of some days, induced to ‘carte to the terms offered. 
The debates are recorded with great minuteness, but such 
readers as are interested in observing the character and hab- 
its of Indians, will not find this part of the work tedious. It 
is a little amusing to observe how assured the governor was 
throughout the negotiation, of its successful termination. He 
says to the Indian orators, “ I know we shall in the end con- 
clude a bargain for the lands, and have therefore listened to 
what has been said without any apprehension about the re- 
sult.” And it was in this spirit that he seems to have talked 
and acted throughout the controversy. Some severe things 
have been said about the management of the American com- 
missioners in conducting this affair, but Mr Schoolcraft de- 
clares,—indeed we may say, shows,—that they have little 
foundation. The following remarks upon some observations 
which certain English journalists made upon this treaty, are 
true, sensible, and patriotic. 

The result of this treaty was hardly announced in our public journals, 


before it was published in England, with some severe animadversions. 
‘The United States,” observes the editor of the London Times, “ have 
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driven another bargain, and a hard bargain it is, with the miserable In- 
dians. For thirty-five thousand dollars in merchandise, a little more 
than five thousand pounds in money, as valued by those who furnished 
it, and an annuity of less than two thousand pounds per annum, Gover- 
nor Cass, whose diplomatic talents appear on this occasion to have been 
highly applauded by his countrymen, has prevailed upon the helpless 
aborigines to surrender five millions of fertile acres, to the westward 
of the lakes, and equal in surface to about one fourth of Ireland. 
Verily, Governor Cass may be said to understand his business.” 

This long-enduring prejudice, and habitual propensity to vilify our 
country and our institutions, seems to be confined to no particular politi- 
cal sect in Great Britain, nor to exempt from its operation any particu- 
lar measure, which, by the power of association, is calculated to call up 
our original sin, of thinking, and acting, and judging for ourselves. 
With a power to expel the Indians from a territory, which, during all 
our wars with Great Britain, they have only occupied as a convenient 
avenue to make inroads upon our frontiers, we draw them into amicable 
treaty on the restoration of peace, and pay them what they acknowl- 
edge an ample equivalent for their title. We introduce into all our trea- 
ties provisions for bettering their condition, and enlightening and im- 
proving their minds. We furnish them blacksmiths and teachers, im- 
plements of husbandry and stock. We pay them large annuities; we 
pass laws to protect them from the cupidity of traders; and we employ 
agents to reside among them, to ensure the punctual payment of these 
annuities, and the faithful observance of these laws; and attend to their 
numerous wants, and complaints, and distresses. If it be asked what 
amount of moneys we pay them, what laws we have enacted to protect 
their territorial rights and to preserve their morals, let our statute 
books furnish the reply. If it be asked whatinjuries we have redressed, 
what distresses we have relieved, let the monthly, and quarterly, and 
annual returns of our Indian, and our subsistence department be exam- 
ined. And yet, because we have not done all that an enlightened, vir- 
tuous, humane, and opulent nation could, might, or perhaps ought to do, 
all this is to pass for nothing, or, if we would believe the vituperative 
prints of England, to be put down to the score of ingratitude, neglect, 
and national depravity. 

Our English neighbours, in the Canadas, manage these matters in a 
different way. When they covet a piece of Indian territory, they 
boldly take possession of it, in the name of the king. There is no con- 
sulting with the chiefs and head men of the tribe, no long and expen- 
sive treaty, no recognition of their title to the soil which is so uncerimo- 
niously taken away, and no annuities paid out with punctilious formali- 
ty. The thingis cut short “ by His Majesty’s command.” This single 
line has cancelled more Indian title in America, than the government 
of the United States,ever have, or probably ever will purchase, with all 
their accumulated and accumulating wants and means. But let us, for 
a moment, cast our eyes upon Hiudostan, and behold the unholy wars, 
the murders, and abominations, which, like a burning sirocco, have 
swept away the native institutions of that devoted country, aud drench- 
ed it with the blood of its simple, unoffending inhabitants. It is truly 
becoming, in those who have despoiled the rich inheritance of about 
ninety millions of Hindoos, to reproach us for paying a few scattered 
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bands of hunters for portions of territory which they do not want, can- 
not improve, and are willing to part with. 


We wish this volume contained more information respect- 
ing the Michigan Territory ; this portion of our country is 
becoming more interesting every day, and we know less of 
it than we should, whether we consider its importance or the 
facility with which it may be, and, indeed, perpetually is ex- 
plored. 

It is rather remarkable, that the tide of emigration, which 
set so strongly from the east to the west, should have rolled 
by the southern boundary of this peninsula without leaving 
scarcely a solitary deposite within its borders. Perhaps one 
reason for this was, that the New-Englanders, who were in- 
duced to desert the homes and graves of their fathers, were 
prompted by the love of change, or the hope of improving 
their condition, to go where the soil and climate might vary 
as far as possible from that they had left. There can be 
little doubt that, in these respects, Michigan is more like New 
England than any other portion of our yet unsubdued wilder- 
ness. In temperature, in the changes and general character of 
the seasons, and in the nature of the soil, there is a great resem- 
blance. In parts of the territory epidemic disease occasional- 
ly prevails ; but it is probably as salubrious, taken as a whole, 
as any unreclaimed, well watered, and heavily wooded coun- 
try canbe. In nag of time it must give sustenance toa 
very large population. If one half the area of the peninsula 
be canetdited. unproductive, and this is certainly a large al- 
lowance, there will remain nearly twelve millions of acres 
capable of cultivation; and it must not be forgotten, that 
those parts of this territory which are too low and flat for 
cultivation, are almost universally thickly wooded with forests 
of the most useful and necessary timber. Should any circum- 
stances occur to throw forward upon the western country 
another wave of emigration, the advantages offered by this 
fine territory will not be again neglected. Indeed, it is now 
rapidly filling up, and in the common course of things, will 
doubtless soon support a population as dense as that of some 
more southern districts, which, within the memory of youn 
men, were, as this is now, an untamed and almost A oy. 
wilderness. 
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. [Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College.] 


Boston. 1824. 8vo. pp. 11. 


» Remarks on a Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Har- 


vard College, proposing certain Changes, relating to the Instruc- 
tion and Discipline of the College; read May 4, 1824, and 
to be taken into consideration June 1, 1824. By One, lately 
a Member of the Immediate Government of the College. 
Cambridge. 1824. 8vo. pp. 12. 


- Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College, 


January 6, 1825. Cambridge. 1825. 8vo. pp. 179. 
Speech of John Pickering, Esq. before the Board of Overseers, 
on the question of the acceptance of the Report of a Committee 
recommending some Alterations in the Discipline and Mode of 
Instruction in the University. Published in the American 
Statesman, February 1, 1825. 


. [Memorial of the Resident Instructers of Harvard College to 


the Corporation of that Institution.] 1824. 8vo. pp. 31. 


» Remarks on a Pamphlet printed by the Professors and Tutors 


of Harvard University, touching their Right to the Exclusive 
Government of that Seminary. By an Alumnus of that 
College. Boston. 1824. 8vo. pp. 58. 

A Letter to John Lowell, Esq. in Reply to a Publication en- 
titled “ Remarks on a Pamphlet, printed by the Professors and 
Tutors of Harvard University, touching their Right to the Ex- 
clusive Government of that Seminary.” Boston. 1824. 8vo. 


- 102. 
‘ Further Remarks on the Memorial of the Officers of Harvard 


College. By an Alumnus of that College. Boston. 1824. 
8vo. pp. 36. 

Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College, 
on the Memorial of the Resident Instructers. January 6, 
1825. 8vo. pp. 23. 


10. Speech delivered before the Overseers of Harvard College, 


February 3, 1825, m behalf of the Resident Instructers of 
the College. With an Introduction. By Anprews Norton. 
Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 59. 


Tue University at Cambridge, like every other important 
establishment, has at all times found many in the community 
who were ready to discredit its management and censure its 
officers. The vulgar, whether great or small, who are una- 
ble to appreciate intellectual endowments or to conceive 
ef intellectual labour, have been inclined to look with an 
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evil eye upon those who seem to thrive without exertion. 
The triends of those who may have missed the honours 
or suffered the punishments of the institution, have occa- 
sionally permitted partial affection to get the better of their 
love of discipline in the abstract. Those who were unable 
to govern their children at all, have been disappointed that 
they could not be governed at College with a milder sway. 
And of those who were without children, some have wonder- 
ed that severity should be necessary in the government of 
the young, while others have been astonished that it was so 
seldom exercised. The literary outs, again, have looked 
coldly on the literary ins ; and the parties, whether religious 
or political, which have at different times divided the state, 
have not been more ready to agree on the subject of the 
management of the University, than on any other considerable 
point. Difliculties and ciamours from such sources were to be 
expected ; and the governors of the College have submitted 
to bear what human wisdom could neither prevent nor avoid. 

Within a few years, however, the complaints and objections 
have assumed a shape, and proceeded from quarters, which 
seemed to demand more attention. Not the careless and in- 
imical only, but the well-wishers of the institution have late- 
ly thought they could perceive evils which required remedy, 
and incongruities which demanded explanation. It appeared 
to them that the number of pupils and their improvement was 
not in proportion to the increasing wealth and endowments of 
the College. They heard of frequent and large bequests to 
the funds, while they perceived no dimmution of the expenses 
of education. They were told of the increasing apparatus 
and advantages of the institution, and were surprised that its 
classes did not greatly outnumber, and that in some instances 
they did not even equal, those of other institutions much less 
richly endowed. ‘The reproach of these matters, when ut- 
tered by those unacquainted with the nature of the govern- 
ment, fell principally upon the resident instructers, who, of 
course, felt somewhat uneasy under the blame of a system 
over which they had no control, and for the errors of which, 
if any existed, they were not responsible. This uneasiness 
has been manifested in various ways, as will appear in the 
sequel of this article. In the mean time, as the real nature 
and organization of the government of Harvard University 
may not be known to the majority our readers, we shall quote 
the following account of it from one of the pamphlets at the 
head of this review. 
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The institution has been almost entirely under the control of the Cor- 
poration, a body, which has been composed of the President of the College, 
and six non-resident members ; and which perpetuates itself, by filling its 
own vacancies. The Corporation originate all laws, appoint to all offices, 
confer degrees, and have the disposal of the funds of the College. Their 
more important measures are subject to the approval or rejection of the 
Overseers. But the power of the latter body has lain, till within a 
short period, almost dormant, and its proceedings have been little more 
than matters of form. * * * 

The Overseers consist of the Governor of the State, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the President 
of the College, the members of the Council and of the Senate, all ex 
offictis, and of twenty permanent members, namely, ten laymen and 
ten clergymen, chosen from the community at large. Beside the Cor- 
poration and Overseers, there is a third body, called the Immediate 
Government, composed of the President of the College, of most of the 
resident instructers, and of the librarian. Four resident instructers, on 
account of the character of their offices, or from some other particular 
considerations, are not members. The duties of the members of this 
body, collectively and individually, are simply to carry into effect the 
laws of the Corporation respecting instruction and discipline. 
Professor Norton’s Speech, p. iv. 


We quote from the same pamphlet the account of the first 
steps towards the correction of the abuses and evils which 
were supposed to exist in the system of instruction and dis- 
cipline. 


It is well known to many, that for a considerable number of years 
past, great dissatisfaction with the condition of the College has existed 
in the minds of the resident officers, and others who have had an oppor- 
tunity for a near view of its real state. In the summer of 1821, that 
is, about four years and a half since, a paper was drawn up by a highly 
respectable officer of the institution in the form of a letter to a member 
of the Corporation, containing a statement of some of the evils which 
existed, accompanied with proposals of remedy and reform. This com- 
munication, taken in connexion with the prevailing dissatisfaction with 
the state of the College, led the Corporation to direct their attention 
to the subject. A circular letter addressed to the resident instructers, 
and to one instructer not resident (I am uncertain whether to any 
others), was accordingly issued by them, dated in September, 1821. It 
filled seven closely written folio pages, and contained a great variety of 
questions, respecting the discipline, instruction, and morals of the 
students, to which answers were requested. Replies were given by 
most of the gentlemen addressed, as soon as practicable, some of them 
entering into the subject much at length. These replies were referred 
to a committee of the Corporation; and, that body having apparentl 
by its proceedings pledged itself to undertake a reform, it was poco | 
dently expected by some that important changes would be introduced. 
Nothing, however, was done except promulgating some regulations re- 
specting the expenses and dress of the students. With this exception, 
the whole business was suffered to sieep. In the summer of 1823, twe 
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years after the subject had been first agitated; when it had become 
apparent that no effectual measures were to be expected from the Cor- 
poration, the only body, which, according to the usages of the College, 
exercised the power of originating any measure, the feeling of discon- 
tent with the existing state of things, which had been in some degree 
suspended by the hope of improvement, again recovered strength. It 
was determined by some gentlemen, with the full consent and approba- 
tion of those faleat officers, who were acquainted with the design, to 
endeavour to bring the subject before your Honourable Body. _p. 3. 


So far matters seem to have been conducted with sufficient 
prudence and caution. The following proceedings seem 
more remarkable for zeal than good judgment. We continue 
the quotation from Professor Norton. 

In July, 1823, several gentlemen were accordingly requested to meet 
in Boston at the house of a distinguished officer of the College. The 
gentlemen, thus called together, met, to the number of nine; but, un- 
fortunately, there was no resident officer of the College among the 
number invited. The gentlemen, however, who composed this meet- 
ing, discussed the nature of the improvements and changes, which the 
institution was thought by them to require, and determined to use prop- 
er measures to procure the appointment of a committee of your Hon- 
ourable Body, for the purpose of recommending to the Overseers the 
plan which had been agreed upon. p. 4. 


If evils existed which the Corporation could not or would 
not remedy, it was expedient to procure an investigation by 
the board of Overseers—to prove to this board the existence 
of these evils; and when the facts were ascertained, to use 
means, if necessary, to excite them to call on the Corpora- 
tion for the ame:.dment of the abuses. To the Corporation, 
as Professor Norton intimates above, it belongs to “ originate 
laws ;’—the business of the Overseers is to confirm or annul 
the doings of the Corporation. ‘To call on the board of 
Overseers for an investigation of the actual state of the Col- 
lege is one thing ; it was a very different one, we apprehend, 
to take measures for recommending to them “a plan which 
had been agreed upon,” by a number of gentlemen, who su 
posed themselves to be better acquainted with the evils and 
wants of the College than its appointed governors. A plan, 
too, which, “unfortunately,” very unfortunately, we think, 
had been drawn up without the advice and concurrence of 
the resident officers. Certainly, if the Corporation are thrown 
out of the question, as they evidently were by the proposers 
of this reform, the resident officers must be the only body 
who have adequate knowledge of the true state and deficien- 
cies of the institution. What were the Overseers expected 
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to do with the plan recommended? What could they do 
with it? They could send it to the Corporation to be acted 
upon if it pleased the gentlemen of that body, or to sleep 
with the statement which was addressed to them in the first 
instance. The Overseers could demand of the Corporation 
a reform of existing evils or the supply of pa wants ; 
and when they were satisfied of either, they would doubt- 
less make such demand. The thing necessary, therefore, 
as we before observed, was to demonstrate to them that 
the present state of the College needed improvement in 
the whole system of government and instruction, or in cer- 
tain parts of it. The proper questions for the consideration 
of the Overseers would seem to be—What is the state of the 
College? Do any evils or wants exist, and what are they ? 
What circumstances displease us, and what shall we call upon 
the Corporation to amend? These points were to be ascer- 
tained carefully and deliberately by a committee or other- 
wise, and the necessity of reform demonstrated—and that b 
public investigation, before any notice could be taken of a 
plan framed upon the presumption of evils, the existence of 
which was inferred from private, unofficial, and therefore, in- 
adequate information; and, in some instances, from data 
which were exceedingly erroneous. ‘The gentlemen in this 
instance, therefore, it must be acknowledged, were somewhat 
more hasty in their views than the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work which they assigned themselves would 
seem to justify. We extract from Professor Norton the ac- 
count of the doings of the committee, which, in consequence 
of these measures, was appointed “to inquire into the state 
of the University, and to report at the next meeting, or as 
soon thereafter as may be, whether any, and if any, what 
changes it would be expedient to recommend to the Corpora- 
tion for its adoption relating either to instruction or disci- 
pline.” 

Immediately after the appointment of this committee, I took the 
liberty of addressing a letter to the chairman, in which I strongly urg- 
ed the importance of consulting the resident instructers respecting 
those changes which would most conduce to the good of the College ; 
of cooperating with them; and of taking advantage of their knowl- 
edge and judgment respecting the institution, and their deep concern 
in its prosperity. His answer was satisfactory. But there was, not- 
withstanding, no communication whatever between your committee and 
the resident instructers, on the subject of their report. It was not 


seen, nor were its features known by any one of them, before it appeared 
in print. J have, during the present session of the General Court, received 
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a message from the chairman of that committee, stating, that before offer- 
ing the report in question, he had believed that it had been seen by the 
resident instructers and had met their approbation ; and that particularly 
he had expected my support. My opinion of the report has already been 
publicly expressed ;* and the character of the proposals it contains is 
of such a nature, that I feel confident, that every one, having any prac- 
tical acquaintance with the concerns of the College—any one who is, 
or who has been, a resident officer of the institution, will concur with 
me generally in that opinion. I must regret that the Hon. Chairman of 
your committee, after finding that he had been misinformed upon so 
very material a point, as the approbation or acquiescence of the resi- 
dent instructers, did not mistrust his information upon other subjects, 
concerning which it was not so easy to ascertain the truth. p. 4. 


Let us now hear the committee’s own account of the matter. 
They respectfully beg leave to report, 


That they have had several meetings on the subjects referred to them, 
and have been greatly assisted in their inquires and deliberations by a 
Committee of the Corporation appointed at the suggestion of the Board 
of Overseers. At these meetings the most free and unreserved inter- 
change of opinion has taken place between the gentlemen of both Com- 
mittees, and every topic has been discussed in a spirit of the most liber- 
al candour. The result is now to be communicated. 

In examining subjects of such importance and difficulty, affecting the 
character and destiny of the University, it did not escape the Committee 
of this Board, that every proposal for an alteration in the existing mode 
of instruction and discipline in the University ought to be received with 
caution, and adopted only upon the fullest deliberation. The present 
state of the University affords just cause of congratulation among its 
friends. At no period, perhaps, has it beer more flourishing, or possess- 
ed more reputation. On examining the history of its past state, there 
will be found a steady progress in useful knowledge, in the means of in- 
struction and in the adaptation of those means to the public wants, con- 
stantly advancing with the public patronage. - It may be safely affirmed, 
that at this moment the University stands the first in rank and honour 
in the nation; and it ought not to be forgotten, that its present eleva- 
tion is, in a great measure, owing to the disinterested services of some 
of our most enlightened citizens. 

It is not therefore with any notion of detecting faults in the past man- 
agement of the concerns of the University, that the Committee have 
entered upon their laborious duties. On the other hand, their present 
inquiries have led to the beiief, that as much has been hitherto ac- 
complished at the University, for philosophy, science, and classical 
learning, by the President, Professors, and Tutors, as the means placed 
within their power could reasonably enable them to accomplish. In 
point of fact, the University has undergone very great changes by the 
increase and subdivision of Professorships, and in the modes of instruc- 
tion, within the last twenty years. These changes have not perhaps ac- 





“# In ‘Remarks ona Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lece: By One, lately a Member of the Immediate Government of the College.’” 
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complished all that was expected, because they were engrafted upon 
the existing system, from time to time, without that system itself hay- 
ing undergone a general and correspondent modification. 

In a society, like ours, which is continually expanding and embracing 
more elevated objects of research, the nature and extent of an Univer- 
sity education, and the methods of instruction, must be, in some degree, 
liable to change, so as to be adapted to the spirit of the age. A course 
of studies, fully adequate, at one period, to all the wants and wishes of 
the community, may be ill fitted for another of higher cultivation. A 
moderate knowledge of classical literature, of philosophy, and the sci- 
ences, may satisfy all that the ordinary business of life requires, at an 
early period of national existence; and yet it may fall far short of the 
demands, even of humble education, in a more aspiring age. The same 
thing may be affirmed as to the discipline and economical arrangements 
for the internal government of an University. A system is not there- 
fore necessarily good for the future, because it has accomplished much 
good in the past. The great question must always be, what modes of 
instruction are best adapted to the present exigencies of our society, so 
as to give the most finished education in the shortest period that our 
pursuits require. It is as unwise to resist improvements called for by 
the spirit of the age, as it is to court innovations merely to gratify a 
restless love for new experiments. 


This seems a remarkable result. “ A dissatisfaction with 
the condition of the College exists in the minds of the resi- 
dent officers, and others who have an opportunity of a near 
view of its present state.” An application is made to the 
Corporation for redress and reform. The application is sup- 
posed to have been ineffectual. Resort is then had to the 
Overseers; and their committee, assisted by a committee of 
the Corporation, find “ that the preser.t state of the Universi- 
ty affords just cause of congratulation among its friends ;” 
“that at no period perhaps has it been more flourishing, or 
possessed more reputation,” &c. &c.—and that “ it is not with 
any notion of detecting faults in the past management of the 
concerns of the University, that the committee have entered 
upon their laborious duties. On the other hand, their present in- 
quiries have led to the belief, that as much has been hitherto 
accomplished at the University, for philosophy, science, and 
classical learning, by the President, Professors and Tutors, as 
the means placed within their power could reasunably enable 
them to accomplish.” The resident officers are the friends 
of the University or they are not. If they are not they 
should be turned out; and the College cannot be considered 
in a good condition, while they remain. If they are friends, 
they should, by this report, have “ just cause of congratula- 
tion,” on account of its present state. But they are said to 
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be dissatisfied with its present state, and surely if they are 
reasonable men, they can render a reason for their disappro- 
bation. Were their objections altogether groundless, or were 
the committee, which was Sinclaiell it would appear, in con- 
sequence of this dissatisfaction, ignorant of its existence? Or 
was there no real and general dissatisfaction among the resi- 
dent officers? It seems an “ intricate impeach,” and we can- 
not understand why a dissatisfaction, which was clearly some- 
thing more than “ the spirit of the age,” and which was suffi- 
cient to call the attention of the superior boards of the Col- 
lege, should not have been examined into and censured if it 
were groundless, or explained if it were well founded. The 
preamble of this report is obscure and wanting in that dis- 
tinctness which is necessary to make any thing intelligible to 
common understandings. It seems to be implied, that the 
present mode of instruction and government is not “ the best 
adapted to the exigencies of society, so as to give the most 
finished education in the shortest period that our pursuits re- 
quire.” Why not ?. What are its particular defects? are nat- 
ural questions, to which no answer is given in the Report, ex- 
cept what is to be inferred from scattered passages in it. We 
do not find in it any clear distinction between the faults of the 
system, and those of the governors of the College. ‘Thus in 
one part of the Report we are informed, that the expenses of the 
students are too great, and such as require a system of sump. 
tuary laws ; but sumptuary laws are a part of the present sys- 
tem, and if they are not well constructed or well administered, 
there is surely mismanagement somewhere—either on the part 
of the Corporation, who frame—of the Overseers, who sanc- 
tion or reject—or of the Immediate Government, who execute. 

We intended to present to our readers a full analysis of the 
new system proposed by this committee, but shall omit this 
as likely to occupy much more room than we can well afford. 
Some of the propositions certainly appear to be judicious, as 
the shortening of vacations and the discountenancing of ser- 
vants. But on these points opinions differ much among those 
acquainted with the subject. ‘The committee propose, among 
other plans for lessening the expense, that “all the students 
shall be required to board in commons,” and they seem to 
take it for granted, that this will lessen the expenses of Col- 
lege on the whole. But this is by no means evident. In 
foreign universities, where no commons exist, a larger propor- 
tion of the students subsist at a rate considerably lower than 
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they could in any common establishment, which could well be 
constructed. For the price and arrangement of commons, 
after all,'‘must be established according tosome average. ‘lhe 
poorer students must pay more than they otherwise would, 
while the rich will pay less, and all will be dissatisfied. Re- 
linquish commons altogether, and the College will at once be 
freed from the trouble and expense of managing this part of 
the establishment. But commons, it is said, are a necessary 
check upon private boarding-houses, which, without this, 
would be extravagant; which is to suppose that boarding- 
houses in Cambridge will be conducted upon principles dil- 
ferent from those in any other town, where competition always 
reduces the rate of profits to the lowest possible point; not 
to mention that in many instances the students could procure 
their own provisions at a still cheaper rate than they could be 
furnished either in commons or in a boarding-house. Besides, 
it is obvious that the boarding-houses might then, as in point 
of fact they are now, be under the control of the government, 
which will always have the power to deprive them of their 
boarders. We said the trouble as we!l as the expense of 
commons, and this is a point of great importance, since it is 
well known that by far the greater number, as well as the 
most serious, of the disturbences in Harvard College have 
been more or less connected with the establishment for com- 
mons. We do not, however, intend to recommend the relin- 
quishment of this establishment, or any other measure. We 
are sensible of the objections and difficulties that beset an 
project for reform, however plausible in appearance. We 
mean merely to show that the advantages of the positions, 
taken with such decision by this committee, are not quite so 
evident as they seem to have imagined. 

The Report, to which we have alluded, was taken into con- 
sideration at the meeting of the Overseers on the first day of 
June, 1824. From the vote passed on that day we should 
suppose that the majority of that board were of opinion that 
they were not sufficiently enlightened by it, respecting the 
actual state of the College, which, as we have been contend- 
ing, was the proper object of inyestigation. They appointed 
another committee, “ with instructions to make a report set- 
ting forth in detail the finances of the University and its ways 
and means; an estimate of its expenses for the present year, 
and an account of the compensation, obligations, and duties 
of the instructers; of the course of study and progress of 
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the students, and of the practical inconveniences, if any, aris- 
ing from the present organization of the Immediate Govern- 
ment ; and to propose such specific regulations as they should 
deem conducive to the prosperity of the Institution ; and to 
revise the College Laws, and reduce them to a simple and 
brief form.” ‘To this committee was also referred a Memo- 
rial of certain of the resident officers. Of this Memorial, 
and the discussions to which it led, we shall speak in another 
part of this article, endeavouring thereby to keep distinct 
two several series of proceedings and arguments, which we 
believe have been frequently confounded by the public. 
{ Zo be continued. | 





The Travellers. A Tale. Designed for Young People. By the 


author of Redwood. New York. 1825. 18mo. pp. 172. 


A work from the pure and instructive pen of the author of 
Redwood cannot fail to be welcome; and as we eagerly seiz- 
ed on this little volume, so we read it with pleasure, and as- 
sure our readers that they will do the same. [t has much of 
the same sweetness and beauty of style and sentiment which 
characterized the former work; though it seems somewhat 
hasty and unfinished. We might make objections to a few 
particulars ; but as it would neither show our ingenuity nor 
profit our readers, we prefer to express in general terms our 
approbation. 

The idea on which the story is built is very happily con- 
ceived, easily uniting the interest of a fictitious narrative with 
the description of real places and the memory of actual 
events. A family is represented as making “ the grand tour 
of Niagara, the lakes, Montreal, Quebec, &c.” This affords 
an opportunity for describing places and local habits, which has 
been just sufficiently used. Some beautiful though short descrip- 
tions of natural scenery occur, and a few romantic events ; 
and a great many moral reflections drop from the mouth of 
the mother for the instruction of her children. Upon the 
whole it is a pleasant book, 2s may be guessed from the few 
morceaux which we are able to serve up on our pages. We 
will just remark, in passing, that the author has sometimes 
forgotten to keep herself down to the level of young people, 
and writes in an elevated and poetical strain, which it belongs 
1o the mature to appreciate. 
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The scene at Niagara may give a good idea of the general 
tone of the book. 


“The vehement dashing of the rapids—the sublime falls—the vari- 
ous hues of the mass of waters—the snowy whiteness, and the deep 
bright green—the billowy spray that veils in deep obscurity the depths 
be ‘low—the verdant island that interposes between the two falls, halt 
veiled in a misty mantle, and placed there, it would seem, that the eye 
and the spirit may repose on it—the little island on the brink of the 
American fall, that looks amidst the commotion of the waters like 
the sylvan vessel of a woodland nymph gaily sailing onward; or as if 
oa wish of the Persian girl were realized, and the ‘little isle had 

rings ;’—a thing of life and motion that the spirit of the waters had 
enpived. 

‘The profound caverns with their overarching rocks—the quiet habi- 
tations along the margin of the river—peaceful amid all the uproar, as 
if the voice of the Creator had been heard, saying, ‘It is I, be not 
afruid.”—The green hill, with its graceful projections, that skirts and 
overlooks Table-rock—the deep and bright verdure of the foliage— 
every spear of grass that penetrates the crevices of the rocks, gem- 
med by the humid atmosphere, and sparkling in the sun-beams—the 
rainbow that rests on the mighty torrent—a symbol of the smile of 
God upon his wondrous work. 

“¢ What is it, mother?’ asked Edward, as he stood with his friends on 
Table-rock, where they had remained gazing on the magnificent scene 
for fifteen minutes without uttering a syllable, ‘what is it, mother, that 
makes us all so silent °’ 

“<It is the spirit of God moving on the face of the waters—it is this 
new revelation to our senses of his power and majesty which ushers us, 
as it were, into his visible presence, and exalts our affections above 
language. 

“<« What, my dear children should we be, without the religious senti- 
ment that is to us as a second sight, by which we see in all this beauty 
the hand of the Creator; by which we are permitted to join in this hymn 
of nature; by which, I may say, we are permitted to enter into the j joy 
of our Lord? Without it we should be like those sheep, who are at 
this moment grazing on the verge of this sublime precipice, alike un- 
conscious of all these wonders, and of their divine Original. This re- 
ligious sentiment isin truth, Edward, that Promethean fire that kindles 
nature with a living spirit, infuses life and expression into inert matter, 
and invests the mortal with immortality.’ Mrs Sackville’s eye was up- 
raised, and her countenance illumined with a glow of devotion that 
harmonized with the scene. ‘It is, my dear children,’ she continued, 
‘ this religious sentiment, enlightened and directed by reason, that allies 
you to external nature, that should govern your affections, direct your 
pursuits, exalt and purify your pleasures, and make you feel, by its 
celestial influence, that the kingdom is within you; but,’ she added 
smiling, after a momentary pause, ‘this temple does not need a 
preacher.’ ” 


The episode of Marguerite and Louis may afford another 
specimen. 
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“« A commandant of this fort (which was built by the French to pro- 
tect their traders against the savages,) married a young [roquois who 
was before or after the marriage converted to the Catholic faith. She was 
the daughter of a chieftain of her tribe, and great efforts were made 
by her people to induce her to return tothem. Her brother lurked in 
this neighbourhood, and procured interviews with her, and attempted to 
win her back by all the motives of national pride and family affection ; 
but all in vain. The young Garanga, or, to call her by her baptismal 
name, Marguerite, was bound by a threefold cord—her love to her hus- 
band, to her son, and to her religion. Mecumeh, finding persuasion 
ineffectual, had recourse to stratagem. Whe commandant was in the 
habit of going down the river often on fishing excursions, and when he 
returned, he would fire his signal gun, and Marguerite and her boy 
would hasten to the shore to greet him. 

* On one occasion he had been gone longer than usual. Marguerite 
was filled with apprehensions natural enough at a time when imminent 
dangers and hairbreadth escapes were of every day occurrence. She 
had sat in the tower and watched for the returning canoe till the last 
beam of day had faded from the waters;—the deepening shadows of 
twilight played tricks with her imagination. Once she was startled by 
the water-fowl, which, as it skimmed along the surface of the water, 
imaged to her fancy the light canoe impelled by her husband’s vigor- 
ous arm—again she heard the leap of the heavy muskalongi, and the 
splashing waters sounded to her fancy like the first dash of the oar. 
That passed away, and disappointment and tears followed. Her boy 
was beside her; the young Louis, who, though scarcely twelve years 
old, already had his imagination filled with daring deeds. Born and 
bred in a fort, he was an adept in the use of the bow and the musket; 
courage seemed to be his instinct, and danger his element, and battles 
and wounds were ‘household words’ with him. He laughed at his 
mother’s fears; but, in spite of his boyish ridicule, they strengthened, 
till apprehension seemed reality. Suddenly the sound of the signal gun 
broke on the stillness of the night. Both mother and son sprang on 
their feet with a cry of joy, and were pressing hand in hand towards 
the outer gate, when a sentinel stopped them to remind Marguerite it 
was her husband’s order that no one should venture without the walls 
after sunset. She, however, insisted on passing, and telling the soldier 
that she would answer to the commandant for his breach of orders— 
she passed the outer barrier. Young Louis held up his bow and arrow 
before the sentinel, saying gaily, “1am my mother’s body-guard you 
know.” Tradition has preserved these trifling circumstances, as the 
events that followed rendered them memorable. 

“ The distance,” continued the stranger, ‘‘ from the fort to the place 
where the commandant moored his canoe was trifling, and quickiy pass- 
ed. Marguerite and Louis flew along the narrow foot path, reached 
the shore, and were in the arms of———Mecumeh and his fierce com- 
panions. Entreaties and resistance were alike vain. Resistance was 
made, with a manly spirit, by young Louis, who drew a knife from the 
rirdle of one of the Indians, and attempted to plunge it in the bosom of 
Mecumeh, who was roughly binding his wampum belt over Marguerite’s 
month, to deaden the sound of her screams. The uncle wrested the 
knite trom him, and smiled proudly on him as if he recognised in the 
brave boy, a scion from his own stock. 
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“The indians had two canoes; Marguerite was conveyed to one, 
Louis to the other—and both canoes were rowed into the Oswegatchie, 
and up the stream as fast as it was possible to impel them against the 
current of the river. 

‘‘ Not a word nor cry escaped the boy: he seemed intent on some 
purpose, and when the canoe approached near the shore, he took off a 
military cap he wore, and threw it so skilfully that it lodged, where he 
meant it should, on the branch of a tree which projected over the water. 
There was a long white feather in the cap. The Indians had observed 
the boy’s movement—they held up their oars for a moment, and scemed 
to consult whether they should return and remove the cap; but after a 
moment, they again dashed their oars in the water and proceeded for- 
ward. They continued rowing for a few miles, and then landed; hid 
their canoes behind some trees on the river’s bank, and plunged into 
the woods with their prisoners. It seems to have been their intention 
te have returned to their canoes in the morning, and they had not pro- 
ceeded far from the shore, when they kindled a fire and prepared some 
food, and offered a share of it to Marguerite and Louis. Poor Margue- 
rite, as you may suppose, had no mind to eat; but Louis, saith tradition, 
ate as heartily as if he had been safe within the walls of the fort. After 
the supper, the Indians stretched themselvcs before the fire, but not till 
they had taken the precaution to bind Marguerite to a tree, and to 
compel Louis to lie down in the arms of his uncle Mecumeh. Neither 
of the prisoners, as you may imagine, Closed theireyes. Louis kept his 
fixed on his mother. She sat upright beside an oak tree; the cord was 
fastened around her waist, and bound around the tree, which had been 
blasted by lighting ; the moon poured its beams through the naked 
branches upon her face convulsed with the agony of despair and fear. 
With one hand she held a crucifix to her lips, the other was on her 
rosary. The sight of his mother in such a situation, stirred up daring 
thoughts in the bosom of the heroic boy—but he lay powerless in his 
uncle’s naked brawny arms. He tried to disengage himself, but at the 
slightest movement, Mecumeh, though still sleeping, seemed conscious, 
and strainec him closer to him. At last the strong sleep, that in the 
depth of the night steeps the senses in utter forgetfulness, overpowered 
him—his arms relaxed their hold, and dropped beside him and left Louis 
free. 

He rose cautiously, looked for one instant on the Indians, and assured 
himself they all slept profoundly. He then possessed himself of Mecu- 
meh’s knife, which lay at his feet, and severed the cord that bound his 
mother to the tree. Neither of them spoke a word—but with the least 
possible sound they resumed the way by which they had come from the 
shore; Louis in the confidence, and Marguerite with the faint hope of 
reaching it before they were overtaken. 

“You may imagine how often the poor mother, timid as a fawn, was 
startled by the evening breeze stirring the leaves, but the boy bounded 
forward as if there was neither fear nor danger i in the world. 

“They had nearly attained the margin of the river, where Lonis 
meant to launch one of the canoes and drop down the current, when the 
Indian yell resounding through the woods, struck on their ears. They 
were missed, pursued, and escape was impossible. Marguerite panic- 
struck, sunk to the ground. Nothing could check the career of Louis. 
“ On—on, mother,” he cried, “ to the shore—to the shore.” She rose 
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and instinctively followed her boy. The sound of pursuit came nearer 
and nearer. They reached the shore, and there beheld three canoes 
coming swiftly up the river. Animated with hope, Louis screamed the 
watch-word of the garrison, and was answered by his father’s voice. 

“The possibility of escape, and the certain approach of ber husband, 
infused new life into Marguerite. “ Your father cannot see us,” she said 
“as we stand here in the shade of the trees; hide yourself in that thicket, 
! will plunge into the water.’ Louis crouched under the bushes, and 
was completely hidden by an overhanging grape-vine, while his mother 
advanced a few steps into the water and stood erect, where she could 
be distinctly seen. A shout from the canoes apprized her that she was 
recognised, and at the same moment, the Indians who had now reached 
the shore, rent the air with their cries of rage and defiance. They 
stood for a moment, as if deliberating what next todo; Mecumeh main- 
tained an undaunted and resolved air—but with his followers the aspect 
of armed men, and a force thrice their. nnmber, had its usual effect. 
They fled. He looked after them, cried, ‘shame!’ and then with a 
desperate yell, leaped into the water and stood beside Marguerite. The 
canoes were now within a few yards—He put his knife to her bosom 
—** The daughter of Tecumseh,” he said, “‘ should have died by the judg- 
ment of our warriors, but row by her brother’s hand must she perish :” 
and he drew back his arm to give vigour to the fatal stroke, when an 
arrow pierced his own breast, and he fell insensible at his sister’s side. 
A moment after Marguerite was in the arms of her husband, and Louis, 
with his bow unstrung, bounded from the shore, and was received in his 
father’s canoe ; and the wild shores rung with the acclamations of the 
soldiers, while his father’s tears of pride and joy were poured like rain 
upon his cheek.” 
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A RESIDENCE IN GLASGOW. 


DR. CHALMERS AND MR IRVINE. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
I have at last found leisure to redeem my promise 


of giving you an account of my visit to the “commercial me- 
tropolis ” of Scotland. On the thirtieth morning after leaving 
New York, we caught a glimpse of the blue hills of Ireland, 
and inhaled the strong fumes of her turf fires. The odour was 
not quite so grateful as that you are regaled with from the young 
pine-trees, as you approach our own Southern coasts; but it came 
fresh from the land; and that was enough to give it a zest to 
those who had not seen the green earth for a whole month. The 
day was fine, but calm. Towards evening, however, a breeze 
sprung up; and, before we went to sleep, we could discern the 
rocky and naked hills of the Western Isles. 
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To the American traveller approaching the western coasts of 
Scotland, the most striking feature of the country, is the bare 
and desolate aspect of the surface. As he sails up the Clyde, he 
sees here and there a romantic spot which city opulence has ap- 
propriated for the site of a villa, and the enjoyment of health or 
of indolence. On drawing near to the “ quays” of Greenock he 
is struck with a few of the pecularities of auld Scotland :— 
draught-horses of hideous, disproportioned make, with legs thick 
enough to be split up into a double set for any American quadru- 
ped of the same kind ; a profuse display of bare feet and ankles, 
on the part of the women and children on the wharf, the ankles 
of the former remarkable for their dpric air of massiveness, 
strength, and durability ; and “ though Jast, not least, ” the harsh 
accents of the national dialect, growling along the line of idlers, 
inquirers, and porters, that forms an animated margin to the 
quay. 

A steam-boat passage succeeded, and brought me to Glasgow in 
afew hours. It was Saturday afternoon, when I arrived. I had 
barely time to enjoy one noble view, as I hurried along to my 
boarding-house, or * lodgings,” as the Scotch call it. The view 
I have mentioned, is that which, all at once, presents itself to you, 
on entering the principal street of the city, after you came up 
from the river. I have been you know in many a “ farre coun- 
trie,’ and have seen many a fine city; but the view from the 
west end of Argyll street eastward to ‘T'rongate street of this city, 
if taken on a summer afternoon, whilst a little shade yet falls on 
the south side, is one of the most striking I have ever seen. The 
street is very wide ; and to the terminating point of your view, 
about a mile long. If you stand in the western part of the street 
you have before you a history of the architectural taste of suc- 
cessive ages. Near you are the neat, but comparatively slight, 
fabrics of modern days, farther eastward, the air of the buildings 
becomes more and more ancient and venerable, till your eye rests 
on the spire of the Tron church, on the one hand, and that of 
the old Tolbooth on the other. The mass of stone of every shape 
and hue, and the grotesque aspect of some of the time-worn 
edifices in the eastern end of the street, are new and striking ob- 
jects to the eye of an American. 

My first sally into the street was on Sunday morning, to St 
John’s church, a non-descript piece of architecture in the eastern 
part of the city, but the centre of attraction for the many passen- 
gers who throng the pavement of the Gallowgate, as they move 
onward “to hear Dr Chalmers.” I went in company with the 
son of my landlady, who occupied a pew in that church. The 
steps were thronged by a crowd of rejected applicants for admis- 
sion; the desire of hearing so distinguished a preachor, inducing 
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many struggles to attempt forcing their way in, to the no slight 
inconvenience of the legitimate pew-holders. 

We got in just as the ‘preacher rose to read out the first psalm, 
The reading was excessively awkward, his voice wretched, and 
his pronunciation so disfigured by national accent as to be some- 
times unintelligible. Still there was a vein of deep and earnest 
emotion pervading the whole exercise, which made it, to say the 
least, impressive. His opening prayer I shall remember whilst I 
live. It was begun in the low husky utterance, which he has en- 
tailed on himself by that excessive exertion of the voice which 
is inseparable from the vehemence of his emotions, and the climax 
fashion of his interminable sentences. At first he was barely au- 
dible ; but he seemed to gather strength as he proceeded. There 
was still, however, a kind of hesitancy in his manner: he seemed 
to labour with gigantic conceptions, for which even his own lofty 
expressions were utterly insufficient. His countenance bespoke a 
solemnized fervency of feeling, such as I had never before seen on 
human features. The vehemence of his manner startled me at 
first; but I soon lost sight of this, and of his accent, and of all 
that was disagreeably peculiar in his manner. A more sublime 
address to the throne of eternal majesty I have never heard from 
the lips of man. The force of the preacher’s mind seemed to 
burst through the veil that hides the spiritual world from ordinary 
minds, and to be holding intercourse with living and present re- 
alities. Every thing that he wished you to perceive, became as 
it were palpable to the very sense. In the conceptions of his 
grand, but somewhat rude mind, the grotesque I fotind often min- 
gled with the sublime. What do you think, for instance, of the 
following idea in a prayer? Alluding to the commercial distress 
then prevailing, and interceding for the victims of a glutted 
market, his expressions were, “ And now that the surfeited and 
overlain world is rolling back on the heads of its children, the 
fruits of their frantic speculations,” &c. 

But it was in the sermon that the preacher seemed to make his 
deepest impression. He began in the same manner as in the 
psalm and the prayer, and went through the introduction in a sort 
of conversational undertone which almost bordered on the ludi- 
crous. As his ideas expanded, and his feelings began to play, he 
became more and more animated in his delivery, from animation 
he rose to vehemence, and from vehemence I had almost said to 
phrenzy ; he literaliy screamed till his voice broke. His one 
and only gesture was repeated with fiercer and yet fiercer energy 
till he seemed about to fling himself from the pulpit. Then his 
corporeal powers would fail; he would make a long pause, and 
wipe off the copious perspiration which actually gushed from his 
head and face. Here a roar of coughing &c. &c. from all parts 
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of the church, reminded you of the breathless stillness, which had 
hitherto reigned over the audience. Silence once more resumed 
its sway, and the preacher began again in his low broken utter- 
ance. Again he rose, and again he sunk under fatigue ; tll 
at last, he was fairly compelled to take refuge in the expedient 
of breaking off and giving out a psalm to be sung, whilst he was 
recovering his jaded energies. 

The succession of effort and respite in the speaker, drew away 
my attention, sometimes even from the magnificent succession of 

/ images which the eloquence of the composition raised before me ; 
and more than once, I could not help thinking of an account of 
an English boxing-match, which I had read in an old newspaper 5 
the pugilists had so many rounds of athletic effort and so many 
minutes respite, in succession, till the struggle was closed. How- 
ever, to speak the sober truth, there is a moral sublimity in the 
spectacle of a man sacrificing his health and his life to a sacred 
enthusiasm ; and this must be the sum total of the eloquence of 
Dr Chalmers’ delivery ; for in every other point of view it has 
no power whatever. 

In force and sublimity of thought, Dr Chalmers has surpassed 
the whole generation of preachers among whom he lives. For 
my own part, I never had so many new and stupendous thoughts 
brought before me in one hour, as in the discourse I heard that 
morning. ‘They say that people of every, and of no character, 
crowd to hear this preacher. 1 do not wonder at the fact. Men- 
tal excitement is, more or iess, the happiness of all men; and 
certainly it can nowhere be had to a higher pitch, than in a ser- 
mon of Dr Chalmers. 

[To be continued.] 





ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
DE ROSSI. 


Giovanni Gherardo de Rossi, a gentleman of Rome, was distin- 
guished, among the Italian poets of the last century, as the author 
of comedies and of small poems. ‘To the former are assigned a 
very high rank by Sismondi, and they are praised for their vigor- 
ous and exact painting of manners, their elegance of language, 
their liveliness, wit, and ingenuity; although, in consequence of 
the bitterness of their satire and their too vivid representation of 
low and vicjous characters, they have enjoyed little popular success. 
My present business is with his poems only, which consist of epi- 
grams, tables, short amatory pieces, and all the varieues of light, 
tugitive poems. They are lively, animated, and pretty, but of a 
29 
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very slight texture, and destitute of all genuine sentiment; being, 
in short, good examples of the cheap, easy, extemporancous verses, 
with which the modern Italian Parnassus abounds. As illustrating 
national taste, therefore, and as specimens of a popular poet, 
rather than for any uncommon merit of the original pieces them- 
selves, I proceed to my translations from this author, in which I 
scarcely attempt to imitate their versification with much care. 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 


IL LUPO E IL PASTORE. 


A wolf, who, grown infirm and old, Un Lupo che gia vecchio non potea 


Could rob and rend the flock no more, 
Kaeeled to the shepherd of the fold 

For pardon, and devoutly swore 

His hand from rapine to withhold, 

It he might share the food in store : — 
You should have come, our shepherd said, 
To beg before your teeth decayed. 


LOVE'S ANTECHAMBER. 


A solemn audience Love proclaims 
And gives Caprice the usher’s rod, 

Who, deat to merit’s idle claims, 
Admits his minions to the god. 


Frolic and Laughter first appeared, 
Yet neither made a long delay ; 

But Youth was much caressed and cheered, 
And Grace and Beauty urged to stay. 


With Folly, Love held large discourse, 
Nor gave less time to Jealousy, 

Since wont to both to have recourse 
For many a potent remedy. 

And Treachery came with troubled eye, 
Yet seemed, when passing out, to smile ; 


Then Scorn addressed the Deity, 
Who, though they'd lived averse awhile, 
Yet sent his guest well pleased away ; 


Fidelity and Innocence, 
Who came their best respect to pay, 
Slighted, in anger hurried thence. 


And now had Love, in guise polite, 
Xeceived and welcomed all the rout, 

Save Reason, whoin Caprice in spite 
Had left to stay uncalled without. 

At last Caprice, who joyed to view 
His ancient foe thus stand apart, 


Sul gregge esercitar lo strazio usato, 
Fe’ sapere al pastor ch’ egli volea 

Far penitenza d’ ogni suo peccato, 
Dalle stragi cessar, da ogni opra rea, 
Purche parco alimento gli sia dato : 
Disse il Pastor: si umani sentimenti 
Dovea spiegarmi quando aveva 1 denti. 


L’ ANTICAMERA D’ AMORE. 


Udienza solenne 

Amore un giorno tenne ; 

I! regolar I’ ingresso 

Fu al Capriccio commesso, 

Che senza aver rispetti 

A chi piu merto avea 

Gli amici prediletti 

Al Nume introducea. 
Entraro il Riso e il Gioco, 

Ma si trattener poco. 
Con Amore assai piu 

Parlo la Gioventu. 

Fu la bellezza udita, 

Ma colle Grazie unita. 

Dopo la Gelosia 
Ascolto la Follia, 

E momenti non brevi 

Ad ambedue concesse, 
Perche affari non lievi 
Suole affidare ad esse. 

Torbido in viso e tetro 
Passo poi il Tradimento; 
Ma nel tornare indietro 
Parve lieto e contento. 

Entro lo Sdegno ancora 
A favellar col Nume ; 

E benché ad esso ognora 
Avverso di costume, 

Pur gli si lesse in volto 
Che avealo bene accolto. 

Fu ammessa la Costanza 
Coll’ Innocenza a lato; 
Ma usciron dalla stanza 
In aspetto turbato. 

Avea gia udito Amore 
Tutto |’ accorso stuolo, 
E la Ragione solo 
Aspettava al di fuore ; 
Che a lei per odio antico 
I) Capriccio nemico 
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Said,—Here is madam Reason too, Aveva per dispetto 
And smiled with triumph in his heart. D’ avnannciaria negletto : 

E allor che i] Nume vide 

Dal lungo udire stanco ; 

V’é la Region pur anco, 

Dice ; e fra sé poi ride. 


Love, when he heard the ungrateful name, Quando quel nome ascolta 
Pensive, abashed, his head let fall, Pensoso abbassa i guaridi, 
And said,—Too late the lady came ; Poi dice Amore: é tardi; 
"T is best she make another call. Che passi un’ altra volta. 
BEAUTY FREE. LA BELLEZZA IN LIBERTA’‘. 
Unthinking Beauty loud complains, Gemeva la Bellezza 
That love has loaded her with chains ; D’ Amor fra le catene avvinta ¢ op- 
Old Time, who sees her twist and writhe, pressa ; 
Soon cuts her fetters with his scythe ; Il Tempo le si appressa, 
Proud of her liberty and grace, E colla falce le divide e spezza; 
The nymph Love meets and quick accosts ;_ A lei, ch’ esulta allor lieta e felice, 
Holding a mirror to her face, Di nuovo Amor si accosta ; 
Behold, he cries, what freedom costs. Le presenta uno specchio, e poi le 
dice : 


Guarda la liberta quanto ti costa. 


LOVE TURNED PAINTER. AMORE PITTORE. 
One day, dear Sarah, with surprise, Un di sorpreso, o Fille, 
I marked young love in busy mood ; Vidi Amor fanciulletto, 
His bandage stripped from off his eyes, Che, squarciata la benda alle pupille, 
Before a frame he painting stood :— Pingeva attento innanzi al cavalletto : 
But when I came a step more near Ma quando mi appressai 
To view the youthful Jimnez’s art, Al Pittore novello, 
Judge of my wonder and my fear; Doppiamente sorpreso rimiral, 
His pencil was a pointed dart, Che un dardo era il pennello, 
The canvass my poor naked heart ;— La tela era il mio core, 
Where, lo! thy lovely traits appear! E la tua imago dipingeva Amore. 
C. C. 
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THE SOUL OF SONG. 


Where lives the Soul of song ? 

Dwells it amid the city’s festive halls ? 
Where crowd the eager throng, 

Or where the wanderer’s silent footstep falls? 


Loves it the gay saloon, 

Where wine and dances steal away the night, 
And bright as summer noon 

Burns round the pictured walls a blaze of light ? 


Seeks it the public square, 

When victory hails the people’s chosen son, 
And loud applauses there 

From lip to lip in emulous greetings run ? 


Dwells it amid the host, 
Who bear their crimson banners waving high ; 
Whose first and only boast 

Draws tears of anguish from the patriot’s eye ? 
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Follows it on the path, 

Where the proud conqueror marches to his home, 
And wearied of his wrath 

Smiles as he steps beneath the imperial dome 


No—not in festive halls, 

In crowded marts, nor in the gay saloon ; 

Not in the forum fails, 

Nor on the conquering host, the gracious boon: 


But where blue mountains rise 

Silent and calm amid the upper air, 

And pure and cloudless skies 

Bend o’er a world, that lies below as fair ; 


But where uncultured plains 

Spread far and wide their beds of grass and flowers, 
And heaven’s bright pencil stains 

Clear gems that roll away in silent showers ; 


But in the depth of woods, 

Where the slant sunbeam gilds the hoary trees, 
And the soft voice of floods 

Glides on the pinions of the evening breeze ; 


But in the broken dell, 

Where the cripsed ivy curls its tangled vines, 
And the wild blossom’s bell 

Drops with the dew, that in its hollow shines ; 


But in the gulfy cave, 

Where pours the cascade from the glacier’s height. 
And all its waters wave, 

Like rainbows, in their luxury of light; 


There dwells the Soul of song,— 
It flies not to the city’s festive halls 
But loves to steal along, 
Where the lone wanderer’s silent footstep falls. 
P. 





THE PROCLAMATION OF SALADINE. 
Fui et nihil amplius. 


The wars of Saladine are ended ; 
Half Asia’s sons in bondage sleep; 
And few are left that e’er offended, 
And fewer still that do not weep. 
No foe is left his sword to try on; 
O’er the wide East he reigns alone, 
For Guy is dead, and Ceeur de Lion 
Re-occupies his British throne. 
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Now tired of war, with havock sated, 
And rich with battle’s glorious spoil ; 
The ship of state with daggers freighted, 
Its chief unfit for further toil. 

He, knowing that his reign is over, 

That death’s cold hand is o’er him flung, 
Calls to his tent the desert-rover, 

And bids these warning words be sung. 


“] Saladine, long Asia’s wonder, 

Lord of the land where Nilus flows ; 

Whose word went forth arrayed in thunder, 
Who fed his crocodiles on foes; 

Now being aged, my sinews failing, 

And weakness creeping through my bones, 
Leave these few words to conquerors sailing 
O’er seas of blood to short-lived thrones. 


‘* Of birth and parentage most lowly, 

I came Noureddin’s troops to lead ; 

And ere I warred against the unholy, 

I grasped the sceptre of his sced. 

Ye know my deeds, by fame recorded, 
My power and valour stand confessed, 
But know, the realms o’er which | lorded 
Like mountains lie upon my breast. 


“ Why came, ye’ll ask, regret unto him? 
Mourn hunters when they win the game ? 
Why crept the chill of horror through him? 
What grieved, since he had won him fame? 
Ye ’il not talk thus, when ye are jaded 
With toils of war, 2nd youth has flown; 

Ye ’ll not ask why, when ye have waded 
Through blood and carnage to a throne. 


“ But ye will ask why the red torrent 

At all rushed from the battle field ; 

And ye shall seek but find no warrant 
For the stained cimiter and shield. 
Nought shall the fame on which ye prided 
Avail you in the dying hour ; 

Then could ye see your realms divided, 
So ye were free from Eblis’ power. 


** Now wherefore does the soldier cherish 
His thirst, unsated and uncloyed ? 
Reckless he sees whole nations perish, 
And none repeopling the void. 

What gains he by his deeds of violence ? 
By blossoms cropt like flowers by frost? 
A rocd cof land :—a little while hence 
He goes to count its awful cost. 
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‘“* Now here I lie ;—o’er Asia’s master 

A worthless leech dominion holds ; 

No Kurd that reves o’er Dewen’s pasture 
A heart so sore as mine enfolds. 

What though my actions are recorded, 
My power and valour stand confessed ? 
Yet know the realms o’er which | lorded 
Like mountains lie upon my breast.” 





[t was stated in a New York Paper a short time since that the Moon was nearer 
the Earth at the present time than it has been for 500 years previous. The follow- 
ing lines were suggested by the fact. 


Mild Queen of light and loveliness, 

I hail thy nearer smile; for thou 

Dost love with thy chaste look to bless 
The stricken heart ;—and even now 
While 1 am gazing on thy face, 

I feel the cooling tears come stealing, 
As if they knew thy light should chase 
Away the shades of tearless feeling. 
Why comest thou, with that sweet smile 
Of eloquence, so near us now, 

Gazing with thy calm look the while, 
As if our world were pure as thou, 

And thou did’st love to gaze and dwell 
Upon our path, as we on thee? 

Perhaps thou ’rt sad, and there’s a spell 
Of soothing in our sympathy ; 

Or haply thou art come to bring 

The weary ones of earth away, 

And I should be with thee a-wing, 
Unshrouded from these robes of clay. 
Canst thou not send some minister 

Of thy pavilion down, to lead 

My spirit where thy chariots are, 
When from its earthiness ’t is freed ? 

I long to stretch my flight away— 

My pinion’s plumage fades beneath 
The dampness of this weight of clay— 
*T would brighten at the touch of death ; 
And with the flood of hope and feeling 
Which mingles in thy silver light 
Pour’d on my soul, and thy revealing 
To make my aery vesture bright, 

Oh I would wing it up with thee 

To the pure source of light and love, 
And sweep my lyre eternally 

To the sweet airs they sing above. 


ROY. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Westminster Review for April, 1825 


The first article in this number treats of the “ Law of Libel and 
Liberty of the Press.” It contains much ingenious reasoning which 
our limits will not permit us to analyze, in support of the following 
positions, which the reviewers, in conclusion, consider as fully estab- 
lished : 


“ That the law of England, as delivered by its authorized interpret- 
ers, the judges, however earnestly the saine judges may oc casivnally 
disavow this doctrine, prohibits all unfavourable representation with 
respect to institutions, and with respect to the government and its acts: 
and, consequently, that if any freedom of discussion is permitted to ex- 
ist, it is only because it cannot be repressed ; the reason why it cannot 
be repressed, being, the dread of public opinion.’ 


The greater part of the reasoning of course relates to public libels. 
The following extract exhibits the opinion of the reviewers concerning 
private libels. 


“In most law books, if we look for a definition of libel, we find noth- 
ing but a fiction. Libel is punishable, we are there told, because it 
tends to provoke a breach of the peace. The person libelle d, may, out 
of resentment, commit the crime of assault against his accuser; it is 
fit, therefore, that the law should extend its protecting shield over the 
libeller, and save him from the chance of a broken head, by inflicting 
upon him a year’s imprisonment. A tweak by the nose, according to 
this doctrine, should be more criminal than any libel, for it is certainly 
far more likely to provoke the species of retaliation alluded to. Mis- 
erable as this fiction is, it has served as a foundation to lawyers for 
building up the excellent law maxim, ‘ the greater the truth, the great- 
er the libel.” A bad man, it is alleged, is more easily provoked than a 
good man! and a true accusation, being usually more cutting than a 
false one, exposes the accuser to a greater hazard of being knocked 
down! 

“One might almost as reasonably contend,’ says Mr Mence, < that 
it ought to be criminal in point of law for any person to carry money 
about him, lest it should tempt some scoundrel to pick his pocket or 
knock his brains out. The punishment in such a Case, as the law now 
stands, would fall upon the thief, instead of the tempter. And the 
peace would be at least as well secured, and the interests of morality 
much better consulted, in cases of alleged libel, by punishing not the 
man who exposes vice and holds it up to deserved infamy ; but the man 
whose vicious conduct is exposed, and who to his crimes has added the 
farther crime of braving the disgrace, and committing violence upon 
the person who may justly and meritoriously have exposed him.’ 

“The reader may be curious to learn for what purpose this ludicrous 
fiction was invented. The purpose was to render libel a penal offence, 
instead of being merely a civil injury. Had it been classed among 
private offences, under the head of injuries to reputation, it would have 
been necessary to prove, in the first place, that an injury had really 
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been sustained; and then the damages awarded would not have exceed- 
ed a fair compensation for the actual injury which had been proved. 
To make it a public offence, it was erected into a sort of virtual breach 
of the peace, which, again, by another equally contemptible fiction, is 
the king’s peace; and thas, a libel against an individual became an 
offence against the king. Englishmen, who have been accustomed to 
hear, and to believe, that the law is the perfection of human reason, will 
be astonished to learn, that there is scarcely one, even of its good princi- 
ples, which has any thing better than such fictions as the above for its 
basis. In ficlione juris se mper aquitas, say the lawyers. It is an asser- 
tion which they would not venture to put forth, were not the apathy ot 
the public a suflicient sec urity for its being believed without inquiry. 
Yet here is, at any rate, one instance (and every one who has examin- 
ed the law without a resolution to find every thing as it should be, can 
supply many more), in which such fictions have been devised for the 
most mischievous or all purposes.” 

The next article is devoted to “Schlegel’s Lectures on Literature.” 
The reviewer gives Schlegel the credit of learning and ingenuity, but 
accuses him of endeavouring to pervert the public mind; his opinion 
of the work is thus summed up. 


* We close our remarks on a book, which, possessing many excellen- 
cies, and teaching many truths, aims principally at introducing into the 
mind, under cover of an artful eloquence, the principles of slavery ; 
and at perpetuating the dominion of bigotry and despotism undisguised 
and unashamed. Mr. Schlegel stands forward, the unblushing advocate 
of the debasing principles of the Austrian government; and makes even 
his literary discussions the means of perverting the minds of the rising 
generation.” 


The third article gives a detailed account of the discoveries in “* Mag- 
netism,” by M. Poisson in France, and Professor Barlow in England. 
It is an exceedingly elaborate as well as curious and interesting article. 
That part, which relates to M. Poisson’s researches into the general 
laws of magnetism, we have not space to analyze, but must confine our- 
selves to a brief account of Professor Barlow’s invention, which we 
noticed slightly in a former number of this Gazette. It has been ob- 
served of late years, that besides that variation of the compass needle, 
which takes place to a degree more or less considerable in differeat 
parts of the globe, and which is independent of any known external 
circumstances, except geographical position, there is another depend- 
ing upon the local attraction of the iron, contained in ships. ‘This has 
become more remarkable since the introduction of iron cables, ballast, 
capstans, water tanks, &c. Now it is obvious that the greater part of 
this mass of iron being between the compass, in its usual situation, and 
the head of the ship, it will have a powerful tendency to keep the 
needle in a direction parallel to the keel, or length of the vessel. It 
will therefore be of no consequence only when the ship is sailing on the 
magnetic meridian, or for the sake of ‘clearness, throwing the natural 
variation out of the question, when she is steering north or south. On 
the contrary when she is steering east or west the local attraction will 
be exactly opposed to the natural direction of the compass, and not 
being known may lead to fatal accidents, as it undoubtedly has done in 
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many instances of otherwise unaccountable shipwrecks. This varia 
tion amounted in the Griper, swung for the purpose in the river Thames, 
to 14°, at east and west, making an extreme difference of 28°, or about 
two points and a half, and this increased so rapidly in high latitudes, 
that in some of the late northern expeditions, the compass was actually 
stowed away as an useless article. We are unable to detail the vari- 
ous experiments of Professor Barlow, with a view to the correction of 
this evil. It is sufficient to state generally, that he found that when 
the compass was placed over a large iron ball, the north end of the 
needle was attracted ; when it was placed beneath it, the south end was 
attracted in like manner. By moving the ball vertically it was found 
to pass through a point which had no effect on the needle; and the same 
result was obtained, whether the ball was solid, or hollow with any 
thickness greater than one twentieth of an inch; or whether a ball, 
bar, or plate, was used. The result is, that he has been enabled to con- 
struct a plate, which, without being inconvenient from its size or weight, 
is sufficient when placed in a certain position abaft and near the com- 
pass, to counteract and neutralize the disturbing forces already men- 
tioned. This nautical guide is thus restored to its former credit and 
usefulness; and the merit of its restorer is certainly akin to that of its 
first discoverer. 

An article on Italy praises a work entitled “ Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, with a zeal and heartiness rather unusual among critics, and 
this praise is so well supported by the extracts from the book, that we 
cannot but hope it will be republished in this country. On the subject 
of the exportation of machinery, the reviewers are in opposition to the 
Quarterly. The reasoning is on the general principles of the advan- 
tages of free trade. Enable your neighbours, say they, to make silk, 
cotton, woollen, or any other goods, cheaper than they now do, and you 
will be able to buy them cheaper, your imports will be greater, and you 
will grow richer. You cannot sell without buying, and the cheaper 
your neighbours can manufacture, the better will be your bargain. In 
fact the policy of nations should be to sell any overplus that their 
neighbours will buy: and if they, say the reviewers, can make every 
thing else, why, sell them machinery, which it appears they cannot 
make. It seems to us that this reasoning is correct. If the maxims 
upon which the removal of restrictions and prohibitions are founded, 
are good for any thing, they are applicable to every article, and if re- 
strictions upon the cotton, the woollen, or the silk trade are absurd and 
impolitic, they are just as much so, when extended to the exportation of 
machinery. The maxim, that it is best to let the natural course of 
commerce alone, appears to be the one which governments, whether 
despotic, limited, or popular, are least willing to learn. The British 
government are leading the way in this department of improvement, 
with decided steps, and it is among the deepest mortifications, which an 
intelligent American is called on to suffer, that his government, whose 
very key-stone is the abolition of absurd prejudices, should still cling to 
the miserable dogmas of the theory of restriction and protection. 


[To be continued.) 
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Redfield ; a Long-Island Tale, of the Seventeenth Century. New York, 1825. pp. 214. 


There is very little to be said about this novel. There is nothing in 
it to praise very highly, and nothing that calls for very severe censure. 
It moves, for the most part, on a dead unvaried level of mediocrity, sel- 
dom sinking below, and as seldom rising above. The hero, Redfield, is 
a young gentlemen, who has left England, in the troublesome persecu- 
tions of the reign of Charles IT. to take refuge in the colonies, and the 
volume is occupied with the narrative of his shipwreck,—his rescue by 
the Indians,—his introduction to an English gentleman-farmer on Long 
Island, with whose daughter he falls in love,—his doubts and misgivings 
on the propriety of this passion. Then follows a history of his trading 
voyage among the Indians for furs, occupying some fifty or sixty pages, 
which we would recommend to the especial consideration of the North 
West Company, and of all persons engaged in a similar traffic ;—his sa- 
gacity and prudence as displayed in the negotiation or rather the pur- 
chase of a treaty for the tribe of Indians, by whom he had been saved from 
drowning, which we believe might have been got for half the money ;— 
and finally, his own marriage and that of a couple of his aboriginal 
friends ; which with some circumstances of minor importance, close 
the book. 

It will be perceived that, except to an author of very powerful genius, 
the subject affords no opportunity for the excitement of strong feeling, 
and accordingly there are few striking scenes and little development of 
interesting individual character. The principal faults to be remarked, 
besides those which must be apparent from what has been said, are a 
looseness in the use of language, a carelessness in the construction of 
sentences, and occasionally some considerable defects of grammar. A 
few instances of such inaccuracies we subjoin. 


“ Here the rude sons of nature became expert whalers, the fat of which 
they tried down to‘oil.” 

“There are few perhaps who have not heard the term, Indian file, 
made use of, which is this: the elder chief took the lead,” &c. 

“ Tamane saw without a tear the conflagration of her nativity.” 


There is a want of relish and spirit in the dialogue among some of the 
lower characters ;—this is not so remarkable ; but among the gentlemen 
and ladies there is certainly a great want of colloquial powers. The 
following is a specimen; though, perhaps, not a very favourable one. 


* «What sail is that?’ says he, as he looked upon the Sound. ‘Cer- 
tainly *tis a vessel. It cannot be a waterfowl! ’ Miss Norwood now 
rose from her seat, saying, ‘I will get the spy-glass,’ and in an instant 
she handed the instrument into his hands. 

“‘ He looked steadfastly upon the magnified object, saying, ‘It seems a 
sioop, andis standing this way. Her sails are hanging loosely, for want 
of wind. The tide is, however, in her favour, and wafts her along with 
the help of sweeps, I perceive. Possibly it is the trader, returned 
already. 1 think the vessel compares.’ ” 


We suspect no gentleman in the reign of Charles the First or Second 
could have invented so outrageous an Americanism, as is put into the 
mouth of such an individual, p. 53. 


**¢ And before I left the place, located upon this site for the erection 
of my buildings.’ ” 








INTELLIGENCE. 


Poems.,by JonN TurRvint ApAmMs. New Haven. 1825. 12ma, pp. 47. 


Whuo John Turvil Adams is, we do not know, and we are glad that we 
do not. We sect ourselves to read his poems through, but, while reading 
the first page, were surprised by a shadowy consciousness, that we had 
seen something like it before; as we read on, the mist began to clear 
away, till at length we took up our copy of Bryant’s “ Ages;” and ex- 
claimed, in the words of Wordsworth, * Like! but oh how different!” 
If any one will have patience to do as we have done, compare Mr Adams’ 
‘Our Country ” with Bryant’s “ Ages,” he will see a curious process 
of transmutation; and learn that, though no alchymist may have suc- 
ceeded in changing lead into gold, Mr Adams is a proficient in the art 
of transmuting gold into lead. ‘The first half or three fourths of “ Our 
Country,” may be tolerable poetry to those, who have not read the 
“ Ages;” but after that, where Mr Adams has been either thrown upon 
his own powers, or has poached upon a less luxuriant manor, the driv- 
elling is insupportable. As to the smaller pieces annexed, they are, if 
possible, worse. Truly, if there were not two or three such men, as 
Percival, Bryant, and Hillhouse, we should give up the poetical depart- 
ment of our review in hopeless disgust. We trust, however, there are 
more such men yet to make their appearance; and we consider it our 
duty tothe young whose minds may be tainted by trash like these poems, 
before they have learned to discriminate, occasionally, to brush such 
insects as their author away from the fields of our springing literature. 
lt is never our wish to depress hope, where there is any ground for hope ; 
and if we could have found one good line, or hemistich even, in this 
volume, which we believed to be original, we would gladly have quoted 
and praised it; but we have travelled from the Dan to the Beersheba 
thereof, and it is all barren. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





SUBSIDENCE OF THE BALTIC. 


A very singular and interesting fact has been ascertained respecting 
the level of the Baltic. It had been long suspected that the waters of 
this sea were gradually sinking; but a memoir, published in the Swedish 
Transactions for 1823, has put the change beyond a doubt. Mr Bun- 
crona, assisted by some officers of the Swedish piloting establishment, 
has examined the Swedish coast with great care from latitude 56° to 
62°, and Mr Halstrom has examined those of the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
results of both inquiries are given in the form of a table; and though, 
as might have been expected, they are not completely uniform, they 
correspond sufficiently to place the subsidence of the waters beyond 
dispute. The Baltic, it is to be observed, has no tides, and is therefore 
favourably situated for making observations on its level ; but with regard 
to the periods within which the changes observed have taken place, it 
was of course necessary to rely on records or oral testimony. At the 
latitude of 55°, where the Baltic unites with the German ocean through 
the Categat, no change seems to be perceptible. But from latitude 56° 
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to 63°, the observations show a mean fall, of one foot and a half in forty 
years, or four tenths of an inch annually, or 3 feet ten inches in a cen- 
tury. In the Gulf of Bothnia, the results are more uniform and indi- 
cate a mean fall of four feet four inches in a century, or rather more 
than half an inch annually. The Baltic is very shallow at present, 
and if its waters continue to sink as they have done, Revel, Abo, Nar- 
va, and a hundred other ports, will by and by become inland towns; the 
gulf of Bothnia and Finland, and ultimately the Baltic itself will be 
changed into dry land. 





SAY’S AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGY. 


The first volume of this work has been published, and so far as_ me- 
chanical execution is concerned, it fully answers the most sanguine ex- 
pectations which had been formed respecting it. Of its merits in a 
scientific point of view we do not pretend to be competent judges; but 
there can be little doubt, from the well known talents, science, and 
industry of its author, that it is deserving of equal commendation in 
this respect. As a work of American art it fully keeps up the char- 
acter established by Wilson’s American Ornithology ; and the engrav- 
ings of some of the most beautiful insects are executed in a style not 
inferior to that of the most celebrated foreign productions of the same 
kind. In its plan, however, we fear that this book is essentially defec- 
tive. Asa book to be read, it is fit only for the mere scientific ento- 
mologist ; it consists almost wholly of the dry details of technical descrip- 
tion, with very little notice of the manners, habits, physiology, &c. of 
insects, which are the only interesting parts of this subject to the gen- 
eral reader, and ought to be the most so even to the entomologist. The 
charm which the excellent work of Wilson possessed to all readers was 
derived from this source, and the subject of entomology is capable of 
being made almost as interesting as that of ornithology. At present the 
work of Mr Say is not exactly what is wanted, by either the man of 
science or the general reader. It is too costly and ornamental in pro- 
portion to its quantity of matter, to suit the purposes of the former, and 
too dry and technical to be relished by the latter, except as a book of 
fine engravings. We hope however, notwithstanding this, which we 
consider a mistake in the plan, that it will receive the ample encour- 
agement which it deserves as a specimen of art and a monument of the 
talents and science of its author. 





ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 


Mr Thomas Roscoe has translated selections from the Italian novel- 
ists, in four volumes 12mo, and added notes, critical and biographical. 
‘It is interesting to observe,” says a reviewer of the work, “ the pro- 
gress of that mental alchymy, by which metal, base, soiled, or shapeless, 
becomes delicate in its polish, and graceful in its proportions. Into no 
worthier hands could the task of selection and translation have fallen 
than into those of Mr Roscoe; he has both the industry for research 
and the taste for appreciation. The character of these Italian novels is 
well known ;—partly historical facts dressed up romance fashion ; —odd 
hoaxes ;—love tales, purely imaginative, and others of a humorous and 
satirical turn. They reflect the whole spirit of the age in which they 
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had birth.” The collection contains selected tales so far back as the 
Cento Novelle Antiche, or Hundred Ancient Tales, down to Robustiano 
Girono ; and it is to the last degree curious to remark in how many 
forms these fictions have become familiar to us. 


t RUSSIAN WINES. 


Dr Lyall, in his travels in Russia, describing his visit to the Imperial 
vineyards in the vale of Sudak, says, they are of considerable ex- 
tent, and, besides the native vines of the climate, they contain many 
species which have been introduced at different times. The kinds of 
wine now made here, chiefly from foreign vines, are (as literally trans- 
lated) red and white wine of Zante,—red and white wine of Corfu,—red 
French wine,—white Hungarian wine,—and red claret! besides differ- 
ent kinds of red and white Krimean wine. The whole quantity of wine 
produced by these vineyards in 1821, amounted to 60,000 védros (each 
of fifteen small-sized bottles). According to their quantity they were 
sold at from two and a half to four roubles per védro; so that the whole 
revenue, perhaps, amounted to above 200,000 roubles. 


TRAVELS IN GREECE. 


Dr P. O. Bréndsted has issued a prospectus of an extensive work to 
be published in London, called “ Travels in Greece,” accompanied with 
critical and archzological researches, and illustrated by maps and nu- 
merous engravings of ancient monuments recently discovered. A socie- 
ty of artists and travellers, of whom the author was one, undertook 
and executed a series of journies in European and Asiatic Greece, in the 
course of which they discovered, chiefly by means of excavations, sev- 
eral monuments of Greek art of the highest interest, as well as many 
other remains very important to Grecian archeology, and to the eluci- 
dation of the manners and institutions of this illustrious people. These 
researches were made in the years 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1820; and the 
proposed work will contain their principal results. 

“‘ His great object has been to collect, from his journals and portfolios, 
all that appears to him new, remarkable, or important, whether it has 
reference to science, to art, or to the proper understanding of the pres- 
ent state of Greece ; to place these chosen materials before the reader 
with a rigorous regard to historical truth, and to explain them, as well 
as he is able, by the assistance of modern erudition. 

“The large plates will contain works of Greek sculpture never before 
published, together with figures, bas-reliefs and bronzes recently dis- 
covered, views of remarkable places, geographical and topographical 
plans, fac-similes of unpublished inscriptions, and outlines of many other 
objects, which will be regularly classed.” 

The work is divided into eight parts or numbers, the last of which 
will be concluded by a critical review of all the travels or rather of all 
the scientific inquiries undertaken in Greece from Pausanias to the 
present time. Four of the numbers will be published during the present 
year, a part in Royal and a part in Imperial 4to, and the remaining four 
in the course of the next. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ARTS AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. XI. Boston. 
Comings, Hilliard, & Co. 

COMMERCE. 

A Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the United S:ates during the year ending on the 30th of 
September, 1824. Syo. pp. 300. Washington, D. C. Gales & Seaton. 
Price &2. 

EDUCATION. 

A Complete Key to Smiley’s Arithmetic, entitled, The New Federal 
Calculator, or Scholar’s Assistant, &c. By T. T. Smiley, Teacher, 
author of School Geography, &c. Philadelphia. I. Grigg. 

GEOLOGY. 


Lectures on Geology; being Outlines of the Science; delivered in 
the New York Atheneum in the year 1825. By Jer. Van Rensselaer, 
M. D. Associate, and Lecturer on Geology to the Atheneum, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 358. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

HISTORY. 
The History of Boston. No. XI. Boston. A. Bowen. 


LAW. 


Trial of Amos Furnald for the Murder of Alfred Furnald, before the 
Superior Court of Judicature, holden at Dover, within and for the 
County of Strafford and State of New Hampshire, on the first Tuesday 
of February, A. D. 1825. Reported by Richard Ela. 8vo. pp. 127. 
Concord, N. H. Jacob B. Moore. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Address to the Members of the Bar of Suffolk, Mass. at their 
Stated Meeting, on the first Tuesday of March, 1824. By William Sul- 
livan. S8vo. pp. 63. Boston. 

Review of a Pamphlet entitled “ A Report of the Evidence in the 
Case, John Atkins, Appellant, vs. Calvin Sanger & al. Executors, rela- 
tive to the Will of the late Mrs Badger, of Natick, §c. By Thomas 
Noyes. 8vo. pp. 71. Dedham, Mass. 

An Oration in Honor of General Lafayette, delivered in his presence, 
at Nashville, May 4, 1825, at the request of the Grand Lodge of Ten- 
nessee. By William Gibbes Hunt. 8vo. pp. 12. Nashville, Tenn. 

Address delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College, on the 
4th of May, 1825, in the Chapel of the College. By Clement C. 
Moore, A. M. 8vo. pp. 37. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

New York Review and Athenzum Magazine. No. I. June, 1825. 

The Duties of an American Citizen. Two Discourses, delivered in the 
First Baptist Meetinghouse in Boston, on Thursday, April 7th, 1825, 
the Day of Public Fast. By Francis Wayland, jun. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Boston. James Loring. 

These are able political discourses. The author takes broad and comprehensive 
views ofthe state and organization of society in the old as well as in the new world. 
He sketches with discrimination and power the causes which are in operation to 
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carry forward the work of improvement in the condition of mankind. As the result 
of the wide and earnest diffusion of knowledge. which characterizes our age, he con- 
fidently anticipates more rational forms of religion, and more popular forms of gov- 
ernment among the older nations of the earth. He shows a patriotic and laudable 
attachment to the institutions of our own country ; and thinks they are destined to 
have no small influence on those of other countries. Hence spring our duties, as 
American citizens, to preserve them pure, as examples to the world of the ability of 
a nation to govern themselves by their own laws. We confidently recommend these 
Discourses to our readers ; and regret that our limits do not allow us to give a more 
full analysis of them. 

The Leper of Aost. Translated from the French of Lemaistre. 12mo: 


pp. 37. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
NOVEL. 
Resignation; an American Novel, by a Lady. In 2 yols. 12mo. pp. 


408 & 444. 
PYROTECHNY. 


A System of Pyrotechny, comprehending the Theory and Practice, 
with the. Application of Chemistry, designed for Exhibition and for 
War. In four parts. Containing an Account of the Substances used in 
Fireworks—the Instruments, Utensils, and Manipulations—Fireworks 
for Exhibition—and Military Pyrotechny, adapted to the military and 
naval officer, the man of science, and the artificer. By James Cut- 
bush, A. 8. U.S. A. &c. 8vo. pp. 600. Philadelphia. Clara Cutbush. 
Price $4,50. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Northern Traveller, containing the Routes to Niagara, Quebec, 
and the Springs, with descriptions of the Principal Scenes, and Useful 
Hints to Strangers, with Maps and Copperplates. New York. 18mo. 
pp. 222. Wilder & Campbell. 

This work will be found highly interesting and useful to those who are making the 
tour and visiting the places which it describes. 

The Traveller’s Directory through the United States, with an Appen- 
dix, &c.; the whole illustrated by appropriate Maps. By John Melish. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged. Philadelphia. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. By 
Archibald Alexander, D. D. Professor of Didactic Theolegy in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Price 87 cents. Princeton, 

A Mirror, in which is shown the Likeness of Professing Christians, 
who place no confidence in the Light Within, or Spirit of Truth, as be- 
ing the Gift of God. New York. 

Essays on some of the First Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics, and 
Theology. By Asa Burton, D. D. Pastor of the Church of Christ in 
Thetford, Vt. 8vo. pp. 411. Portland. Arthur Shirley. 

The Christian Spectator. Vol. VIf. No. VI. June, 1825. New Haven. 

Discourses on the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
Ware, jun. Minister of the Second Church in Boston. 12mo. pp. 217. 
Boston. 

A Sermon on the Art of Preaching, delivered before the Pastoral As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, in Boston, May 25,1825. By Edward D. 
Griffin, D. D. President of Williams College. 8vo. pp. 35. Boston. 
The Gospel Advocate, No. LIV. for June, 1825. 
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The Claims of Past and Future Generations on Civil Rulers. A Ser- 
mon preached at the Annual Election, May 25, 1825, before His Honor 
Marcus Morton, Esq. Lieutenant Governor, the Honourable Council’ 
and the Legislature of Massachusetts. By William B. Sprague, Pastor 
of the First Church in West Springfield. 8vo. pp. 36. Boston. True 
& Green. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared Sparks. 
No. X. Boston. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


iy Museum of Foreign Literature and Science. No. XXXV. for 
ay, 1825. 

The Elements of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. By Tiberius 
Cavallo, F. R. S. &c. Third American edition, with Additional Notes, 
selected from various authors. By F. X. Brosius. 2 vols. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia. Towar & Hogan. 

Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation of the Sight. Plain 
Rules, which will enable all to judge exactly when and what Spectacles 
are best calculated for their Eyes, &c. By William Kitchiner, M. D. 
author of the Cook’s Oracle, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Morning Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, on the Gospel of St Matthew. 
By J. W. Cunningham, author of the Velvet Cushion. First American 
from the third London edition. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mercantile Guarantee, and of Principal 
and Surety in General. By Walter W. Fell, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
With Notes and References to American Decisions, by Charles Walker, 
Esq. of the New York Bar. Philadelphia. P. H. Nicklin. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a Picture of Judaism in the centu- 
ry which preceded the Advent of our Saviour. Translated from the 
German of Frederick Strauss. 2 vols. 12mo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Universal Geography. By M. Malte-Brun. 8vo. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 

New Monthly Magazine, No. LII. 
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